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_ Memorabilia. 


HE Transactions of the Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society are among the 
best of the kind that we receive, and on those 
for 1933—Vol. x., New Series—the editor, 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, is to be congratu- 
lated as much as ever. In the first article, 
entitled ‘ Joyce Jeffreys of Ham Castle,’ the 
Rev. R. G. Griffiths gives us a first instal- 
ment of so much of the life of ‘‘ a seventeenth- 
century business gentlewoman’”’ as is con- 
tained in an Account Book started in 1638 
and kept for ten years. By birth and wealth 
of good standing in the county, and the great 





lady of her immediate ee, Joyce 


Jeffreys, who never married, was to some ex- 
tent sunk in the opinion of her order by her 
business activities. She acted as a sort of 
banker to the district, lending money at 8 
per cent., and she traded with the preduce of 
her lands and to some extent with houses. 
If she lost caste for this in her life-time, her 
memory may well be rehabilitated by her con- 
stant and bounteous charities. Three-fourths 
of her income (which was equivalent to an 
income round about £2,000 a year in our 
day) were spent on other people, and it is 
seen that to friends, poor relations and de- 
pendents, she was not only a generous but 
also a constant friend. The Account Book 
is enlivened by occasional remarks, but its 
main contents in themselves give plenty of 
insight into Joyce’s character and ways, and 
still more into domestic life with all its ap- 
purtenances—food, clothes, furniture, books, 
servants and their equipment, horses and 
farm animals—belonging to a country lady 
of Joyce’s degree. She was not without a 
fairly strong tincture of letters; was a lover 
of household pets ; and a Royalist who under- 
went much discomfort in her old age for her 
loyalty. The material is so abundant, diver- 
sified and interesting—in fact, we have not 
come across anything better of its sort—that 


we should hope it may eventually be pub- 
lished independently in book form. Mr. 
Griffiths’s handling of it is excellent. A few 
odd notes on words in the Account Book may 
be acceptable. She speaks several times of 
her “‘ button boy.’’ If this means a page-boy 
it ante-dates by two centuries the first use 
of the expression given in the ‘ N.E.D.’; it 
may, however, mean a boy who cleaned the 
buttons on the bailiff’s livery. As was not 
unusual at the time, Joyce employed a man- 
cook, to whom she refers as a ‘‘ dogge coocke,”’ 
‘dog ’’ being used simply as equivalent to 
male. Every year, for burning and other 
purposes, she bought the undergrowth of a 
wood. The account for one of these transac- 
tions mentions ‘‘ vallet wood’; ‘“ half 
wood,’’ and ‘‘draws.’’ Our author tells us 
that ‘‘ vallet’’ is Worcestershire for ‘‘ val- 
ley,’’ and that ‘‘ vallet wood ’’ was wood 
grown in a valley, which would be freer from 
side branches. ‘‘ Half wood ”’ is to be inter- 
preted as ‘‘ half grown wood ”’ ; the ‘‘ draws ”’ 
were poles drawn from the place where they 
were felled to be stacked in piles of one or 
two dozens—the word is still a timber tech- 
nical term. We must not forget to mention 
that Joyce is linked both in business and, 
it would seem, distantly by blood, with the 
Hakluyt family. 


HE Transactions of the Unitarian Histori- 
cal Society for November of this year 
contain a long and careful paper by Mr. Law- 
rence Hall on Toxteth Park Chapel in the 
Seventeenth Century. The career of Thomas 
Crompton, minister of the chapel and the 
outstanding figure among the number ap- 
pane here, throws much light on life in 
iverpool Dissenting circles. It has been a 
good deal studied, but Mr. Hall is able to 
throw some additional light on it, and make 
a few corrections of earlier accounts. The 
late Arthur Hickmott’s paper on George’s 
Meeting House, Exeter, is founded on old 
Minute Books which go back, almost without 
break, to 1687, and make possible a fairly 
complete survey of the fortunes of Unitarian- 
ism at Exeter during the early eighteenth 
century. The expanding foreign trade in 
wool was one of the factors which enabled 
the Dissenters in the West to hold their own 
in the years of proscription and trouble. 
From Exeter we pass to Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, where the history of the Old Meeting 
House, as Mr. George Pegler’s notes show us, 
bears witness to a vigorous and long-lived 
tradition originating in the Puritan move- 
ment of the seventeenth century. Our cor- 
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respondent Mr. R. A. M. Dixon or THEARNE, 
who is an authority on the biography and 
family history of Priestley, prints two letters 
from Priestley’s eldest son to James Bil- 
brough of Gildersome, his cousin, about his 
niece, Catherine Finch, daughter of Priest- 
ley’s daughter. To these Mr. Dixon adds 
some particulars of the Finch family re- 
corded in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, The 
Transactions include a Record Section in 
which originals are set out: this month’s 
brings letters from Philip Doddridge, James 
Martineau and three or four others, and a 
petition for release from the Gatehouse at 
Westminster addressed to Charles II in 1605 
by the anti-Trinitarian, James Knowles. 


Ps Cornhill Major C. 8. 


the most interesting of them all: ‘ The Law 
of the Land.’ He gives us so much instruc- 
tive and entertaining detail that the few 
points we take are to be considered as merely 
samples. There is, for instance, the ordeal] 
—no longer recognized for Sinai by 
Egyptian Government—of the white hot iron 
spoon. This is applied in cases where there 
are no witnesses on either side. 
is called the Bishaa, and the post of Sheikh 
of the Bishaa—there are two of them—is 
hereditary and lucrative. The Sheikh pre- 
sides over the ceremony, at which an iron 
ladle is made white hot and given to the 
accused person to lick with his tongue. If 
he comes off without apparent injury he is 
declared innocent. Arab psychology recog- 
nizes only a most simple and direct relation 
between guilt or innocence and _ fear 
or confidence. If a man is guilty his mouth 
will be parched with fear and the white hot 
iron will burn him—which, on the whole, 
seems likely enough; but if he is innocent 
he will not be afraid, his mouth will not be 
parched, and the iron will do no harm— 
which seems a more doubtful calculation. 
Another interesting custom among the Arabs 
of the Western Desert, is that of the oath— 
virtually inviolable—on a Sheikh’s tomb. 
Tombs of long-departed Sheikhs once revered 
for piety are dotted all over the deserts where 
these Arabs wander. In such veneration are 
they held that the Arabs, when changing 
quarters in search for fresh grazing ground, 
leave their worldly possessions at these tombs, 
assured that no one would run the risk of 
eternal damnation by thieving there. Liti- 
gation is a favourite pursuit, and it is not 
uncommon for a barrister to give his address 
in verse, which is highly appreciated. 
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Ss AVOIDED IN VERSE. 


PEN NYSON avoided the use of too many 
Ss, Vol. Il., chap. xiv. of the Memoir 
by his son preserves the following comment: 


He calls the “ musical 
finesse ” of Pope, and admired single lines and 
couplets very much ... He quoted 

“What dire offence from amorous causes 

springs.” 

:‘ Amrus causiz springs,” horrible! 


felt what Cowper 


2” 


T would 


| sooner die than write such a line!! Archbishop 


Jervis winds up his ‘ Desert Idylls’ with | 


Trench (not then archbishop) was the only 
critic who said of my first volume, ‘‘ What a 
singular absence of the ‘s!’” 

A little further on in the same chapter 
he noted ‘‘ what a bad, hissing line is that 


| in the poem on the death of Thomson: 


the | 


The ordeal | 


| into the dogma that no good 


The year’s best sweets shall duteous rise. 


I have been offended by the unnatural 
word which I italicise in ‘In Memoriam, 
XClV. : 

For underfoot the herb was dry, 


Lately I have hit on the explanation that 
Tennyson shunned the sound of “ the grass 
was.’ His objections have been improved 
poetry will 
bring two Ss together, at the end of one word 
and the beginning of the next. This seems 
to me nonsense. Keats has ‘‘ perilous seas 
in faery lands forlorn,’’ and Pope, with his 
‘“musical finesse,’’ chose as his favourite 
couplet one beginning “ Lo, where Meotis 
sleeps.”’ (Johnson, ‘ Life of Pope,’ 379). 
Sleeping should hardly suggest hisses in an 
artist’s work. This question of sigmatism is 
considered by Hugh E. P. Platt in his ‘ By- 
ways in the Classics,’ 1905. He notes that 
‘* Horace, in some lines written doubtless 
with peculiar care, falls into a sigmatism as 
unpleasant as that which deforms our own 
language,”’ quoting from the Epistles II. i.: 

Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus, 

Res Italas armis tuteris, etc. 

Horace was obviously careful what he said 
in addressing Augustus, the master of his 
world, but I do not know that he or any 
other critic would have felt the Ss until they 
were pointed out. It is claimed that Odes II, 
i, 34 is significant in sound: 

quod mare Dauniae 
decoloravere caedes? 
quae caret ora cruore nostro. 


non 
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QUERIES. 


Perhaps some lover of poetry can produce 


sigmatism in the lines to Augustus? Does | further evidence on the subject, or opinions 
Horace wish to hiss or associate hissing with | by the poets themselves, who may be supposed 


And what of Virgil’s ‘ ripae | 


Augustus ? 
Is there 


ulterioris amore,’’ Aen. VI. 314? 
the horror of war in that? 

Mr. Platt goes on to quote Euripides, 
‘Medea,’ 463, which has seven Ss in it and 
was parodied with reference to that fault. 
“You saved us from the sigmas of Euri- | 


pides.”’ Another line with seven Ss is | 
‘(Edipus Tyrannus,’ 425, and surely a | 
master like Sophocles knew how to write. 
It is plain to those who know Greek | 
that the criticised letter must appear | 
pretty often in verbs, cases of the 
relative and definite article, etc. I doubt 


if the Greeks were so sensitive on the 
point as some of our modern critics are. Mr. 
Piatt, in ‘A Last Ramble in the Classics, 
1906, returns to the subject. He says that 
in reading aloud the passage of Keats, the 
final letter of ‘‘ perilous’’ should scarcely | 
be pronounced, to avoid the collision of s 
with the initial s in the next word. Will 
wise readers really feel this? He points out 
that Tennyson preferred ‘‘ And freedom 
slowly broadens down,’’ not ‘‘ broadens 
slowly down,’’ and that Gray wrote ‘The | 
lowing Herd wind [not ‘‘ winds ’’] slowly o’er 
the lea ’’ in the copy of the Elegy he himself 
made for Thomas Warton. Then he quotes 
Quintilian’s remark, ix. 4, 37, that such a 
collocation as ‘‘ Ars studiorum”’ is harsh. 
I should reply to Quintilian and Mr. Platt. 
Was not Virgil a delicate artist? Yet he 
wrote in Kclogue v. 6: 


Aspice ut antrum, 

Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 

Here are eight Ss in one line, and the sup- 
posedly objectionable meeting of them as well ! 
I have noticed this meeting in good modern 
poetry and felt no desire to avoid it. 
_ Poets have altered ‘‘ wast’’ to the sub- 
junctive ‘‘ wert,’’ regarding the former as 
ugly in sound, I suppose. Shakespeare has 
“wert ’’ many times, but ‘‘ wast’’ twice 
only, and in prose passages. Shelley has in 
the Skylark Ode: 

Bird thou never wert, 

and begins his ‘ Otho’: 


Thou wert 
not be. 


not, Cassius, and thou couldst 


Again in the well-known rendering of a 
poem from the Greek Anthology : 


at Wert the morning star among the 
iving, 


to know their business as well as the critics. 
L. L. 


THE EARLY USE OF COACHES. 


ie was in the later years of Elizabeth and 
the early years of James I that coaches 
began to be at all widely used in England. 


| Their history is given as follows by John 


Taylor, the Water Poet: 


For their Antiquity in England, I thinke it 
is in the memory of many men, when in the 
whole Kingdome there was not one; and there 
was another principall vertue as good as them- 
selues came with them: for the Prouerbe saith, 
That mischiefe or mischances seldome come 
alone: and it is a doubtfull question, whether 
the diuell brought Tobacco into England in a 
Coach, or else brought a Coach in a fogge or 
mist of Tobacco. 

For in the year 1564, one William Boonen a 
Dutchman brought first the vse of Coaches 
hither, and the said Boonen was Queene 
Elizabeths Coach-man, for indeed a Coach was 
a strange monster in those dayes, and the 
sight of them put both horse and man into 
amazement: some said it was a great Crab- 
shell brought out of China, and some imagin’d 
it to be one of the Pagan Temples, in which 
the Canibals adored the diuell: but at last 
those doubts were cleared, and Coach-making 
became a substantiall Trade: So that now all 
the world may see, they are as common as 
whores, & may be hired as easie as Knights of 
the post. (Complete Works, ii, p. 240). 


The same writer 


to make on the 
vehicles : 


has a further comment 
large number of these 


[ pray you but note the streetes, and the 
chambers or lodgings in Fleetstreet or the 
Strand, how they are pestered with them, 
especially after a Mask or a Play at the Court, 
where euen the very earth quakes and 
trembles, the casements shatter, tatter and 
clatter, and such a confused noise is made, 
as if all the diuels in hell were at Barly- 
breake ... (Ibid. p. 238). 

In a book published in 1614, Barnabe Rich 
makes the same remark : 

And howe are Coach-makers and Coach-men 
increased, that fiftie yeares agoe were but fewe 
in number, but nowe a Coach-man, and a 
Foot-boy is enough, and more than euery 
Knight is able to keepe. (‘The Honestie of 
this Age,’ p. 24). 

A more official record of this increase in 
the number of coaches, which, like other sud- 
den fashions, seems to have become a thorough 
nuisance to the general community, is to 
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be found among the MSS. of the House of 
Lords. 


to restrain the excessive and superfluous use | 


of coaches within this realm of England,’’ a 
document which bears the date Nov. 5, 1601. 
Several reasons were put forward to justify 
this Act: 


In consequence of the great increase in the 
use of coaches, the saddlers’ trade is like to 
be ruined, and not only so, but evil-disposed 
persons, who dare not shew themselves openly 
for fear of correction, shadow and_ securely 
convey themselves in coaches, and cannot be 
discerned from persons of honour, besides 
which, the roads are cloyed and pestered, and 
horses lamed. In future, no one under the 
degree of a knight, or a privy councillor, 
Queen’s counsel, &c., or paying £50 to the 
subsidy assessment, shall ride or travel in 
coaches, under penalty of £5 for every offence, 
and no person shall let coach, or coach horses, 
to any but those hereby authorised to use 
them, upon pain of forfeiting the same. (His- 
— MSS. Commission, 4th Report, appendix, 
p. 116). 


| 


These contain the draft of ‘‘ An Act | 


| altered. 


|may be noted, 


| Almanacke ’). 


Many writers refer to various types of un- | 


desirable personages who were in the habit 
of using coaches for doubtful purposes. 
Lodowick Barry, in his play ‘ Ram-Alley’ 
(printed 1611, but probably acted in 1609), 
makes one of his characters remark that. 


... nothing has spoiled 
So many proper ladies, as clappings up: 
Your shittle-cock, striding from tables to 
ground, 
Only to try the strength of the back; 
Your riding a hunting, aye, though they fell 
With their heels upward, and lay as if 
They were taking the height of some high 
star 
With a cross staff; no, nor your jumblings 
In horslitters, coaches, or caroaches, 
Have spoiled so many women as clappings up. 
(Act IV, sc. i). 
Dekker and Webster, in ‘ Northward Hoe’ 
(1607) put the following words into the mouth 
of their character Doll: 


. . . but when I saw him on his Fathers 
Hobby, and a brace of Punkes following him 
in a coach, I told him hee would run out... 
(sig. B). 

‘The Owles Almanacke’ (1618), an anony- 
mous burlesque calendar and _ almanac, 
gives as one item: 

Since close Caroaches were made running | 
Bawdy-houses, Yesterday. (p. 8) 


In view of this, it is not surprising to 
find Aubrey writing in his Life of Sir Philip , 
Sidney, that: 


I have heard Dr. Pell say, that he haz been 
told by ancient gentlemen of those dayes of Sir | 
Philip, so famous for men at armes, that ’twas | 





then held as great a disgrace for a you 

gentleman to be seen riding in the street jp 

a coach, as it would now for such a one to be 

seen in the streetes in a petticoate and wast. 

coate; so much is the fashion of the times nowe 
(Ed. Clark, ii, p. 249). 

It seems clear from Taylor’s remarke, 
quoted above, that the appearance of these 
early coaches closely resembled that of those 
of the days of Samuel Pepys (who was, it 
a great patron of such 
vehicles, and used or attempted to use them 
in the manner suggested in ‘The Owles 
Later State coaches have pre- 
served the traditional features of the earlier 
everyday conveyances. One __ interesting 
point concerning coach-construction may be 
mentioned in conclusion. In 1598 a new 
coach was purchased for the Earl of Rut- 
land’s household, and the accounts for that 
year include the item: 

... for 9 yardes of marygold colour 

velvet for the seate and bed in the 

coache at 2 
(Rutland 
p. 421). 


It appears, therefore, that even beds were 
not unknown as part of the equipment of a 


23 (s)_.. xli.  vijs 
MSS, Hist. MSS. .Commission, IV, 


coach in the period under review. 


| on the North side. 


Sipney H. ATKIns. 
4 The Groves, Chester. 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 

(See ante p. 363). 

(St. Blaise). Jany. 31st 1853. 
The Church has been re-built all but the 

Tower, which is of the Cornish sort embat- 


tled, 3 stages in height, without buttresses, 
with a square turret on the N.W., a 3-light 





Sr. Buazey. 


| W. Window and belfry window also of 3 


lights, a canopied niche on the S., side in 
the middle stage. The Church has a body 
and 2 Aisles, rebuilt in fair Perpr. style, 
the south Aisle not extending quite as far 
west as the Tower. 


[Salmon, p. 61]. 


Boconnoc. (Dedication unknown). 


This Church consists of 2 equal aisles 


‘without distinction of Chancel & a Chapel 
There was originally no 
steeple, but the bells were hung in a kind 
of shed near the Churchyard gate, at only 
a few feet from the ground. A small octag- 
onal Tower has however been built of granite 
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on the South side of the West front, at the | 
expense of the Honble. G. Fortescue in 1829. | 
The walls of the Church are of the slaty | 
stone, every window has been mutilated & | 
deprived of its tracery, but those at the Kast | 
end have been lately restored and adorned 
with stained glass. The whole Church is of 
Perpendr. architecture and the labels of the 
windows are mostly of granite. The two 
equal aisles are divided by a range of 6 de- 
pressed arches upon the same piers as are 
found generally in this country, and all of 
granite. There are two similar arches open- 
ing to the North Chapel now the mansion 
house pew, in which there is a portion of 
elegant wood screen-work, which appears to 
have formed part of the rood-loft. The roofs 
of both aisles are coved, divided as usual by 
ribs into pannels and with a sculptured wood 
cornice. Over one of the piers near the east 
end is a singular piece of sculpture appar- 
ently in plaster, which represents a figure of 
death standing at the foot of a bed in which 
is a child, beside which stands a large figure 
in a ruff bearing a scythe. This seems prob- 
ably to be of the age of James I. The Font 
is handsome & singular in form, an octagonal 
cup upon a pedestal of like form, & sur- 
mounted by 4 shafts which have octagonal 
capitals on a level with the rim of the basin, 
& the whole enriched with curious pan- 
neling in geometrical figures, &c., the style 
of the workmanship is Perpendr., but the 
Early English form is preserved. The pul- 
pit has fine carving temp. James I. The 
monuments of the Mohuns have been buried 
in the Vaults. The Church is close to the 
Mansion House on a very steep bank covered 
with evergreens. 


[Salmon, p. 62]. 


St. Petrock. Feb. 21 1849. 


A very good specimen of a Cornish Church 
of the larger sort, perhaps the best of this 
type in the County. It is of considerable 
length, both Nave & Chancel having aisles 
which are wide and coextensive; there is a 
large South porch & a Tower on the N. side 
of the N. aisle not far from the boundary 
of the Chancel. The whole Church appeais 
to be Third P. and is in very good condition. 
The roofs are all of cradle form & no Cleres- 
tory, with ribs and bosses. The Nave is of 
6 bays; the arcades have fine loftly arches 
with the usual Cornish piers the shafts 
having octagonal separate capitals & longi- 
tudinal mouldings down the pier between 
them. Some of the Capitals on the N. are 
flowered. There is an ascent to the Chancel. 


BopMIN. 
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There is a regular Chancel, which is unusual 
in Cornwall, rising on shafts set upon the 
Capitals of the adjacent lateral piers which 
are not extended further than the others. 
There are also arches of division between 
the aisles of -the Nave and those of the 
Chancel. The Chancel is of 3 bays, the 
arches are rather lower & wider than in the 
Nave. The windows of the aisles of the Nave 


| are of 4 lights; at the W. end of the S. 


aisle is one of 6 lights; at the W. end of 
the N. aisle is one of 5. The tracery is not 
of the very best kind. The W. window of 
the Nave is of 6 lights; the 3 western gables 
very wide. The Kk. window of the Chancel 
is bad and modern, filled with modern stained 


| glass, though once very fine, but not at all 


good in reality. The E. window of the S. 
aisle is of 6 lights; that of the N. is of 4. 
The windows of the S. Chancel aisle are of 
4, those of the N. Ch. aisle of 3 lights. 

The interior is handsome and spacious, 
the pues uniform, no galleries except one 
small one at the W. end in which is a large 
old organ. The Chancel is not pued but 
seated stall-wise. The Litany is always said 
from a Lectern. The Pulpit is composed of 
pieces of ancient wood-carving collected from 
various quarters. The Font is a magnificent 
Norman one, of the circular cup-form so 
often seen in Cornwall, but of unusually large 
size set on a cylindrical stem & surrounded 
with 4 shafts with capitals on which are 
sculptured winged monsters or angels. On 
the bowl is a good deal of scroll foliage work 
in high relief with beaded mouldings & fig- 
ures of dragons below them. The whole is 
on a square plinth. The bases of the shafts 
have knobs at the angles & are raised upon 
two steps. Near the S. door within the 
Nave is an arched recess set rather low down 
deep in the wall. The porch is lofty quite 
like a Tower, 3 stages in height & embattled 
with octagonal turret at the angle. There 
are 3 canopied ogee niches in front over the 
door set 2 & 1. The window of the parvise 
square-headed. This porch has fine stone 
groining of late character, with shields and 
fan-tracery. The priest’s door on the S. of 
the Chancel has label & spandrels. Its door- 
case within is screened by some fine ancient 
wood-carving brought from elsewhere in 
which are seen shields with emblems of the 
Passion, IHS & crowned M. The tower 
opens from the N. aisle by a pointed arch. 
It is plain 3 p, rather bald & wanting in 
effect, consisting of 3 stages one set upon 
the other & gradually diminishing like a 
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telescope. It has a battlement & 4 pinnacles, 
no buttresses, the 2 lower stages have plain 
single windows with trefoiled heads. The 
belfry storey has a projecting window of 3 
lights flanked by pinnacles. The tower is 
of coarse stone masonry with rather finer 
dressings, altogether rather inferior. There 
is an indication of a reod-turret on the S. 

At the east end of the Churchyard is an 
ancient Chapel now used as a school dedi- 
cated to S. Thomas & having a Crypt under 


it. Its E. windows of 3 lights with the 
quasi-flowing foliage seen at Sherford & else- 
where in Devonshire. The other windows 


debased; the walls covered with ivy. There 
are also piscina & sedilia. 

This Church (formerly 
Monastery) was rebuilt in 1472. 
mostly 1470. 

In the E. end of the S. aisle the ribs of 
the roof are more closely panneled, & there 
ave some angel figures. 

The East window with its glass was pre- 
sented to the Church in —. 

In the N. aisle of the Chancel is a fine black 
marbie effigy of a Bishop with Crosier, the 
angels at the head are gone but shields at 
the feet remain. 

The inscription: HIC TUMULATUR VENER- 
ABILIS THOMAS VIVIAN ABBAS HUIUS DOMUS 
PRIOR QUI OBIIT PRIMO DIE JUNI MD XXXII] 
CUIUS ANIME PPICIET DEUS, 

The Font is engraved in Lysons. 

The pinnacles have an Italian look. 

The Churchyard is spacious especially on 
the North & not open to the usual objections 
of intra-mural burial-grounds, being so free 
from dwellings. 

|Salmon, pp. 63-5]. 


Brapoak (or BRaboc). 


belonging to the 
The date 


St. Mary. 
29 Jany 1854. 

A small Church of the usual Cornish 
Perpendr. character and general arrange- 
ment. The Plan comprises a body with S. 
Aisle, a North Chapel, S. Porch and Western 
Tower. There is no distinction of Chancel 
except a little in the roof as seen within. 
The arcade has 5 Tudor arches, rather small, 


with the usual light clustered piers of which | 


the shafts have square capitals, one being 
ornamented with panneling. The arches and 
piers are all of granite. The North Chapel 
or Transept opens to the Nave by 2 small flat 
arches, with a square pica, which is a modern 
arrangement, perpetrated when the Chapel 
was lately repaired and fitted with seats for 
the Patron. The East window is of 4 lights, 
the others of 3. The roofs are open, having 


rudely moulded and sculptured ribs and 
bosses, and an ornamental cornice. The Pul. 
pit is of fine late wood-carving, the stalls in 
the Chancel formed of gothic carved work 
brought from elsewhere. 

The Tower is low and late, without but 
tress, embattled, with 4 crocketed pinnacles 
of square form. The arch opening to the 
Nave is obtuse and coarse. The Font a fine 
one of the Cornish cup form, enriched with 
rude foliage and heads, upon a circular stem, 
The Porch has a Tudor arched labeled door. 
There is a little old stained glass and some 
modern and armorial. 


Sr. (St. Breock). Feb. 4: 1851. 

The plan is a Nave and Chancel, with §, 
Aisle, N. and 8. Transepts, West Tower, and 
N. & S. Porches. The whole Cornish Third 


BREOCK. 


Pointed. The windows mostly of 4 lights, 
subarcuated. The EK. window of 3 lights, 


that E. of the S. aisle of 5, but its head cut 
by the slate alteration of the gable. The mul- 
lions of granite. The arcade is of 6 bays; 
the piers light and clustered, the capitals 
foliated, some general—one having a kind of 
embattled cornice. The arch-mouldings are 
fair. The transepts are awkwardly stuck on 
and not opening by arches. The Chancel ex- 
tends a little eastward of the Aisle. ‘The §. 
Aisle does not go quite to the west end. There 
is a modern vestry on the N. of the Altar. 





One window on the S. of the Nave and west: | 
ward of the Aisle is entirely closed except | 


a quatrefoil which may be seen. The tracing 
of some of the windows is gone. The Tower 
is plain, embattled, without buttresses, but 
having a square stair-turret at the N.E. No 
west door—a poor small W. window of 2 


lights—the belfry windows on the N. and §. 
of 2 lights, on the E. & W. of 3. It isd 


stories high. The porches are plain—the 
inner doors have continuous mouldings; the 
outer one on the 8S. has shafts. 

The Churchyard is uneven, and finely 
shaded by Trees. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued), 





ACK O’ NEWBURY INN, BERKS. — 
Dating from the reign of Henry VIII, 
this old place has succumbed to the attacks 
of the death-watch beetle, despite . the at- 
tempts of Newbury Town Council to preserve 
it from becoming a multiple store. Jack 
Wynchcombe, a weaver of broadcloth, lived 
in it and originated its sign from his nick- 
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name. Interesting details of its long career 
are in the Evening Standard, 27 Oct., p. 4. 


J. ARDAGH. 


BOSINEOR : CROMWELL’S ‘“ CORREC- 
TOR OF THE PRESS.’’—‘ Correctors 
of the press’? in the seventeenth century, 
particularly during the Interregnum, were 
usually highly educated men; but very little 
has been known of them. I hope, therefore, 
that someone may be able to throw some 
light upon the career of the most important 
of them all, one Robinson. There are two 
references to this man, apropos of Cromwell’s 
bibles, for which Henry Hills, senior, (see 
clxiii. 5) was jointly responsible, with John 
Field of Cambridge. In Thos. Burton’s 
‘Diary’ of the debates in Cromwell’s mock 
parliaments, there is the following passage 
in Vol. i., p. 348, under the date of Jan. 14, 
1656/7 : 

In the lobby of the Lords House sat a Com- 
mittee for bibles. Judge Advocate Whalley in 
the chair. ‘There was a long paper of errata, 
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amounting to 2,000, brought in by the Com- | 


pany of Stationers against a bible of Hills’ 
now in the press. Most of the faults were but 
slight, viz. in commas, points, italics and slip 
of a letter and the like. There was one Robin- 
son, a Scotchman, corrector of his 
press, a very busy person and swelling in his 
own opinions and skill in the tongues, who 
openly arraigned, not only the Cambridge 
translation of the Church bible, but all other 
bibles whatsoever now in England as faulty, 
both in printing and difference from the 
original. 

Mr. Tymbes took occasion to say that a 
Jesuit could do no more, but arraign our 
bibles. 

Lord [sic] Strickland and I were of the same 
opinion and that it was of dangerous conse- 
quence to grant that by a vote of a Commit- 
tee. It would bear ill abroad. 

Robinson was so nettled at it that he ques- 
tioned Mr. Tymbes for comparing him to a 
Jesuit. 

The Committee ordered that Robinson 
should be reproved sharply; which was done. 


The result is to be seen in Vol. ii. of the 
same Diary on p. 222. Seven thousand nine 
hundred Bibles printed in 1653 were to be 
seized, and presumably destroyed. 

Two tracts give a later history of Crom- 
well’s bibles 


(the worst ever printed) 
and their two printers, Hills and Field. 
The first is W. Kilburne’s ‘ Dangerous 


errors in several late printed Bibles’ (1659) 
and the other ‘ The London Printers Lament- 
ation ; or the Press opprest’ and overpressed ’ 
(1660). As I pointed out in my article on 
Henry Hills, senior (u¢ supra), Cromwell 


| wage-earner and the ‘ profiteer. 


highness | 
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compelled the Stationers to enter into their 
register, under the date of 6 Mar., 1655/6, 
the bible as the property of the two incom- 
petent printers, Hills and Field. 

Kilburne mentions Robinson, terming him 
“a Scotch rabbi’’?; so he was probably a 
renegade from Presbyterianism. Robinson 
is not a Scotch name, and there were several 
Robinsons, Englishmen, of whom there are 
many notices in the State Papers of the 
times. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Scottish writers may have something to say 
about this man, who evidently had a great 


deal to do with Cromwell’s manifestos. He 
may prove to be of quite unsuspected 
importance. 


J. G. MupprMan. 


ROFITEER”’ AND THE ‘0O.E.D.’ — 
The earliest quotation for this word in 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ (Supple- 


“eé 


| ment) is from Public Opinion, 23 Aug., 1913. 


An earlier example would be this: 1912 


| Athenaeum, 21 Dec., 756c, ‘‘ The fundamen- 


tal unfairness of the relations between the 


L. R. M. Srracwayn. 
Birmingham University. 
*“PARCELONA, CATALONIA AND THE 
ENGLISH.’—It may be of interest to 
note a recently-published pamphlet bearing 


| the above title, by the Rev. C. H. D. Grimes, 
| F.R.Hist.S. (obtainable from the 


Spanish 
News, 88, Rambla Cataluna, Barcelona, price 
2 pesetas). The author has drawn on con- 
sular records of Barcelona, Tarragona and 
elsewhere; and on a recent visit to Barcelona 
I found the pamphlet contained much of in- 
terest. 

H. B. 


‘HE FIRE AT THE HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT.—tThe following is from the 
Hereford Times, of 8 Nov., 1834. Not hav- 
ing seen the information given anywhere 
previously, I think it is worthy of noting 
at present date. 


On Tuesday, the MS. Journals of King 
Charles the Second’s reign, &c., belonging to 
the Commons, and which was so promptly and 
successfully rescued by Mr. Mitchell, the mes. 
senger to the Journal-office, and removed from 
the Commons to the belfrv of St. Margaret’s 
church, were conveyed into rooms of the Guild- 
hall at Westminster, preparatory to their os 
duly assorted and more carefully preserved. 
Considering the ordeal of fire and water 
through which they had to pass, they are 
singularly well preserved. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries 


ULMER (¢ ‘ENOT APH IN BROTTON 

CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND. — At 
Brotton in Cleveland, near Redcar, there is, 
or was when Ord’s ‘ History of Cleveland ’ 
was written, a peculiarly shaped tomb-stone 
in the form of a ‘‘ man-of-war,’’ in the east- 
ern portion of the churchyard, well covered 
with inscriptions partly Latin and partly 
English, erected to the memory of Richard 
Bulmer, who died anno 1675. According to 
the same authority, there was a very similar 
monument in the neighbouring village of 
Westerdale, also covered with Latin and Eng- 
lish inscriptions, recording that the author 
had sailed in the good ship Hopewell to Hol- 
land, France and Spain. This was a Thomas 
Bulmer, who was evidently somewhat poetic. 
Under date 1727 he states: 

This year it was my true intent 

To make here my lasting monument. 





This virtual intention seemingly may have 
been carried out, for in Westerdale Church- 
yard there is a tombstone bearing the inscrip- 
tion : 


Nigh to this place lyeth intar’d in the dust 
until ye resurrection of the just, the body of 
Thomas Bulmer who departed this life 1727. 

Another tombstone near it commemorates 
another Thomas Bulmer, who died in 1773. 
His memorial, too, is poetic. Under a 
death’s head and crossbones is the caveat: 

Behold Death’s Emblems here and hearken 

how they cry, 

Prepare yourself just 


now, for 
surely die, 


you must 

There was also a John Bulmer born in 
1772 at or close to Brotton, who had near 
relatives in Westerdale, Brotton and Danby. 
He was a North Sea pilot and was interned 
for seven years in France, after capture dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. He died in 1835 
at South Shields, where, in St. Hilda’s 
Churchyard, a tombstone marked his mem- 


ory. This John B. had a son, another Rich- 
ard Bulmer, who, though not born at Brot- 
ton, spent the whole of his boyhood until 


his fourteenth year there. 
boat-builder at South Shields. 
Significance of associated ideas and their 
connection with sea-faring raise fancies of a 
family link between these earlier and later 
Bulmers, and perhaps a common descent 
from the Richard Bulmer commemorated by 
the Brotton Churchyard cenotaph. Probably 


He became a 
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| the parish registers of W hie and of 
otter could reveal much of interest in this 
matter. 

Is anything known by means of which the 
Richard Bulmer who died in 1675 can be 
identified with Richard Bulmer, a younger 
son (perhaps the youngest) of Sir Bertram 
Bulmer of Tursdale in Durham? There are 
records of each of the other seven sons of 
Sir Bertram in the Tursdale pedigrees, but 
no further mention of this Richard beyond 
his birth, about 1618. 

R. B. Hepp te. 


ESSARIA, N. AFRICA.—In a description 
of the church at Melbourne, in Derby- 
shire, it is stated that ‘‘ this church re- 
sembles Romsey Abbey, but resembles stil] 
more the Romanesque church at Gessaria, 
North Africa.’’ 

I am unable to find this place in any 
gazetteer, encyclopedia, or book of reference, 
and should be glad if some reader can tell 
me where it is situated and where I can find 
any description of it? 

C. TYNDALL WULCKo. 

Haslemere, 142, Kinfauns Road, 

Goodmayes, Essex. 
YORNWELL.—Dr. James Cornwell (1812- 

1902), writer of school-books, was, accord- 
ing to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ one of nine children of 
James Cornwell, silk manufacturer, and his 
wife Mary Blake. Is anything known of the 
other eight children? The Rev. William 
Cornwell was Vicar of Crossens, near South- 


port, Lancashire, from 1852 to 1873, in which 
latter year he resigned. Dr. John Blake 


Cornwell started a school at No. 18, Prome- 
nade, Southport, about 1862, and continued 
it there for some years. Were these two per- 
sons brothers of the writer of school-books? 
Information regarding them is desired. 


F, H. C. 
EORGE BODDINGTON. — In Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘ Doctor’s Dilemna,’ Act I, one 


of the characters speaks of ‘‘ my father’s old 
friend, George Boddington of Sutton Cold- 
field,’’ who discovered the open-air cure for 
consumption in 1840 and was “‘ driven out 
of his practice for only opening the windows.” 
Is this statement imaginary or was there 
really such a man? _ Boddington is 4 
Warwickshire name. 


M. D. H. 


IGONE SURNAME.—In the Chartulary 
of the Church of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, 
p. 197, vol. ii., there is mention of a Marjory 
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Bigone. This very unusual surname is un- | Civil War, in the late ’sixties and ’seventies. 


known in Scotland to-day, nor does it appear 
in the London Directory. Is it of foreign 
origin, or are there any instances known of 
its present use in England? 

JAMES LAING. 


OSEMARY AS A TREE.—Rosemary was 


in high favour with the Elizabethans, | 


and commonly grown to a larger size than it 
attains now. Parkinson notes that ‘‘ in 
noblemen’s and great men’s gardens’’ it 
reaches ‘‘a very great height,’’ and has a solid 
stem which has served to make lutes and 
carpenters’ rules. Coleridge, in the ‘ Anima 
Poet ’ gathered from his _ note-books, re- 
marks : 

A rosemary tree, large as a timber tree, is 
a sweet sign of the antiquity and antique man- 
ners of the house against which it groweth. 


I have seen rosemary often enough as a | 


garden shrub, but never as a tree. Do any 
great houses or old gardens possess such trees 
in this age of attractive novelties, letting 
them run over the garden walls, as Sir 
Thomas More did? 

Bi Te 


'HE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITY COL- 

OURS.—Can any of your readers fur- 
nish information concerning the origin of 
the blues of Oxford and Cambridge—the date 
of adoption, and the reasons therefor? A 
letter from the office of the Secretary of Yale 
University informs me that in 1894, ‘‘ the 
shade of blue known as the colour of the 
University of Oxford ’’ was officially adopted 
as the colour of Yale University, though 
blue was officially used by Yale stud- 
ents as early as 1869. The letter gives 
no reason for the choice, 
may suspect that it was—at least in part— 


due to the adoption of red (later crimson) by | 


Harvard in 1858. 

In so far as they can be determined, the 
choice of colours by the different colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge would also be of 
interest. I am not aware whether the new 
Houses of Harvard and Colleges of Yale 


have chosen colours; the custom of class- | 


colours used to obtain at Harvard—those of 
the Freshman Class being always crimson 
and white, and of the three upper classes (in 
ascending order): blue and white, green and 
white, and orange and black. 

The American college colours seem to have 
originated in the need for distinguishing 
teams or crews in intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests which came into vogue shortly after the 


| the crews of 
| uniforms, we agreed that we must have some 


though one | 


| In a surprising number of cases the reasons 


for the choice of a particular colour are not 
known, or have been forgotten. In ‘ The H 


' Book of Harvard Athletics’ appears Presi- 
dent Eliot’s statement concerning the adop- 


tion of the Harvard colour: 


It was on the occasion of the regatta of 
June 19th [1858] that red was first used as a 
distinguishing colour for Harvard. The crew 
were in the habit of rowing in their ordinary 
underclothing, wearing miscellaneous hats or 
caps. hen we heard that a large number of 
boats had entered for the regatta, and that 
most of them were to wear 


distinguishing mark on the Harvard crew. 
Thereupon Crowninshield (B.W.) and Eliot 
went to the store of C. F. Hovey & Co. and 
bought six Chinese silk handkerchiefs of a 
handsome red hue, then called Bandanas and 
often carried by men as pocket handkerchiefs. 
We were shown handkerchiefs of many hues— 
blue, orange, green, yellow, and _red—but we 
chanced to prefer the red ones. The crew tied 
these handsome handkerchiefs round their 
heads, and this was our only distinguishing 
mark. A colour for each college had not then 
been thought of. No college professor or presi- 
dent ever wore a hood . . . The coloured letter 
on the successful athlete’s breast was many 
years away. : 
R. W. 


Massachusetts, U.S.A 


LVIN: FOX. — I am interested in the 
county family of Elvin of East Dereham, 
Norfolk, and its branches, and enquire for 
information generally, and in particular, of 
the time when this family appears to have 


| come to an end at East Dereham, in or about 
| the sixties or seventies of last century. 


What was the connection between the 
Elvins and any Fox family? 


M. H. 


YROMWELL’S ARMY.—Were commissions 

/ given? I want to trace Colonel William 

Cope, who had charge of recruiting in Berk- 

| shire and Oxfordshire late in the Civil War. 
KE. E. Cope. 


COMB, CO. GLOS. — Did this property 
change hands 1710-12, and can anyone 

_tell me where I could see the will of Henry 

| Cope, its owner? 

| E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


| A VENEL OF ESKDALE.—What is known 

of the descendants of the Anglo-Norman 
knight, Robert Avenel, who, in reward for 
military services, received the lands of Upper 
' and Lower Eskdale? 


He spent his last days 
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in the monastery of Melrose, where he died } 


1185. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


W ILLIAM, EARL OF ROSS.—There is an 

entry in the pedigree of the Duke of 
Montrose in Burke’s ‘Peerage,’ which puzzles 
me. It is stated that Sir David Graham, 
Knt., of Kincardine and Old Montrose, had 
a daughter (unnamed) married to William, 
7th Earl of Ross. 

Who was this 7th Earl of Ross? 

William, 5th Earl, married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Angus of the Isles, and had a son 
who died in the lifetime of his father, un- 
married, and two daughters: (1) Euphemia, 
married to Sir Walter Leslie of Leslie, who 
became 6th Earl of Ross in right of his wife. 
They had a son, Alexander, who became 7th 
Earl on the death of his mother in 1394 (his 
father having died in 1382). Alexander, the 
7th Earl, married Isobel Stewart, daughter 
of Robert, Duke of Albany, and had an only 
daughter, Euphemia Ross, who died unmar- 
ried; (2) Joan or Janet, who married Sir 
Alexander Fraser of Cowie. 

JaMeEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 

HOMAS PINSON.—I should be grateful 

to any of your readers who could tell 
me anything about one Thomas Pinson, ser- 
vant to the Lady Elizabeth Hatton, daugh- 
ter of Lord Burleigh, and widow first of Sir 
William Hatton, and secondly of Sir Edward 
Coke. She made her will on 31 Dec., 1645, 
and left Hatton House (then a magnificent 
property) to this Thomas Pinson, for the 
sum of ten shillings and other considerations, 
contained in an indenture dated 1643/4, 
which I have so far been unable to trace. 

If there is anything known about Thomas 
Pinson, I would be glad to become acquainted 
therewith. 

L. L. NorswortTHy. 

EATH’S PART.’’—What is the mean- 

ing of this expression? It occurs in the 
will of William Birkhead of Brookfoot, in 
Southowram, dated Dec. 29, 1638. He gave 
out of his last third part of his personal 
estate commonly called the death’s part, the 
sum of five pounds to be paid yearly to the 
poor people of Rastrick and Brighouse, from 
time to time, to succeeding generations for 
ever. 

The above will be found in an Inquisition 
taken at Halifax, Feb. 16, 1651. The trus- 
tees were Edward Hanson, of Netherwood 
House, Rastrick, and Richard Law of Shelf. 


H. ASKEW. 





SEMI- PREC IOUS STONES.’—I should be 
greatly obliged if one of your readers 
| learned in Russian life and affairs would tell 
me what is the estimate that has been formed 
of the novel with the above title, by A. D. 
Volnova. The form of the author’s name in- 
dicates, 1 believe, a woman. It is a detached 
and superficially cynical piece of work, but 
describes outward conditions by no means 
violently unstable. Are the character 
| drawing and the theories on which individuals 
are represented as acting fairly true to life? 
Particulars of the author would be welcome. 
Have any other works by her been trans- 
lated into English? 
J. 


OOK ON RUSSIAN TRAVEL WANTED.— 
I am searching for a book describing a 
summer tour in Russia by (I think) a Scots- 
man, an astronomer, who sailed from Leith. 
There is a very full account of the observatory 
at Pulkova. The second half deals with Mos- 
cow, and describes (I cannot be positive) the 
coronation of Alexander LIL. That would date 
it round about 1882-3-4. 

It is not in the British Museum Library, nor 
can I find it in Poole’s excellent books. Tt is 
a rather fat book, and I think illustrated by 
the author. The author went to Russia with 
his wife, and records the fact that after his re 
turn the ship they sailed in was lost with all 
hands. I shall be grateful to trace this book. 


Joun H. Eserty. 


OEM WANTED.—Can anyone say where a 
poem entitled ‘Comrades,’ by an author 
unknown, is to be found? It was published, 
probably ‘about twenty-five years ago, in a two- 
penny book, and was very popular at that time. 
It aa eyo 


“* Comrades when boys together, 
Comrades when manhood came, 
Closer in heart than brothers, 
Bo und by a dearer claim. 


MarGarer Harrison. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 

Could you help me to trace this quotation; 
it was written when Leigh Hunt after Byron’s 
death wrote decrying him. It runs :— 


5 ackp “eae of the late noble lion of Exeter 

ie eshseosrs and this makes it a dark 
case 

He fed every day from the lion’s own pan, 

Yet he lift up his leg ’gainst the lion’s great 
carcase, 

And did all a dog so diminutive can.” 


The reference was to a friendship between 
a lion in a cage and a small dog. Was it Tom 


Hood’s? C. J. Vernoy. 
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Replies. 
THE ELEVEN SOVEREIGN’S 
MACES. 
(clxvii. 343 s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,’ 350, 390). 
N ‘N. and Q.’ at clix. 39 and clxiii. 219, 
i offered some facts and deductions about 


the mace used in the House of Commons. ] 
admit that I hoped they would be interest- 


ing and provocative enough to initiate a dis- | 


cussion in which more expert students would 
submit my contributions to close scrutiny, 
and either abolish me, or at least reveal pos- 
sible flaws and gaps in the argument, which it 
would have been my business to try to repair. 
Nothing of the kind happened. This year, 
however, has brought the centenary of the 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament, and 
industrious persons have brought to light 
again some of the press canards which accom- 
panied that event. Amongst them was a 
tale of the saving, from the flames of the 
House of Commons, of a mace which had been 
carried before Charles I as he went to exe- 
cution. Sir ArrHur Micuaret SAMUEL lends 
no authority to the tale; he merely quotes 
it sceptically in order to put some modern 
journalist into the dock to be officially con- 
victed or cautioned, and to introduce his sug- 
gestion that the Sovereign’s maces deserve 
a detailed history. F. H. enlarges the field 
by asking about the idea represented by the 
maces and their constitutional use. 

There seems to be no evidence that any 
mace was carried before Charles I at his 
execution. During the period of his trial 
and until his death, he was in military cus- 
tody when outside the court ; he was met each 
day on his arrival at Westminster Hall by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms, Edward Dendy, bear- 
ing his (royal) mace as attendant on the Lord 
President Bradshaw. At each rising of the 
court the Serjeant surrendered the prisoner 
to the military power; after the last sitting, 
when sentence had been pronounced, the Ser- 
jeant would not be any more in contact with 
the King. In any case the mace must have 
been pre-Commonwealth and royal in form, 
because the ‘‘ baubles’’ had not even been 
designed at that time. It may be as well to 
note that the Cromwellian pattern, designed 
by T. Maundy, of which the one Cromwell 
himself called ‘‘ that fool’s bauble,’ was 
a specimen, preserved the general form and 
appearance of a royal mace, but with every 
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| decorative detail so altered that its royal con- 


nection and significance should cease to exist. 
Dendy was not serjeant to Lords or Commons, 
and his mace, therefore, would not be one of 
those used in Parliament. 

Whether this or any other example of a 
pre-1649 royal mace is still in existence, can- 
not be positively answered. The most that 
one can say is that it seems exceedingly im- 
probable. In those days the serjeants were 
daily, in their turns, attendant on the 
sovereign; when Charles left London at the 
start of the Civil War, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that one or more of them went also, 
taking with them their maces. In that case 
these, like all other obtainable articles of 
silver and gold, were certainly melted down 
to serve the royal needs. A Serjeant Rich- 
ard Bishop did, on the evidence of his own 
letter, so accompany the King, and served 
as attendant to the Royalist Commons at 
Oxford. But in 1660 he had no royal mace 
in his possession, only a ‘‘ bauble’’ which he 
had altered to regal form at his own cost. 
So the maces that left London became cash, 
and those that remained at Parliamentary 
disposition went to the goldsmiths for a simi- 
lar purpose or for re-making. 

The suggestion for a history of the surviv- 
ing maces was well worth making. A cer- 
tain amount has been done; but probably a 
not very extended search of the Public Re- 
cords would give precise details of their manu- 
facture. Mr. Alfred Jones’s ‘Old Royal 
Plate in the Tower of London’ (1908) gives 
short technical descriptions of the maces in 
the regalia with some brief notes on their 
history ; but its real value lies in the perfect 
photographs of the eight maces. In 
Charles II’s reign there were sixteen Ser- 
jeants-at-Arms in ordinary, besides the three 
attached to the Lord Treasurer, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. James II reduced the sixteen 
to eight; during the present century the 
number has been allowed to decline to four. 

Jowitt’s ‘ Corporation Plate,’ ii. 590 et 
seq. contains short mention of the Tower 
maces and of the two which are kept at the 
House of Lords. In his long and learned in- 
troduction to the same work, the late Sir 
W. St. John Hope dealt fully with the 
history of maces in general and of royal maces 
in particular, and said all there was to say 
about their symbolism and use. This refer- 
ence is a proper reply to part of F. H.’s 
enquiry. 

Perhaps it is permissible to refer to Hat- 
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sell’s ‘ Precedents’ (ed. 1818), ii. 223, for 
the sake of expanding his note. He says: 
‘“The Mace, though belonging to the House, 
is in the custody of the Speaker, and until 
he declines to act the Mace must be kept 
by him.’ There can be no question that the 
mace is part of the regalia and belongs to the 
sovereign as head of the State, and that it 
is handed to, and is in the custody of, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. The phrases ‘‘ House of 
Commons’ Mace’’ and ‘‘Speaker’s Mace,” 
though the natural result of the centuries-old 
association of a mace with the House and its 
chief officer are historically inaccurate. A 
mace is the apanage of a serjeant. Until 
their constant rotation of Court attendance 
was ended, a Serjeant and his mace were 
one, from the hour of his institution to the 
end of his active service. Later, when Ser- 
jeants no longer daily haunted the anter- 
chambers of the King, the maces were in 
storage in the Jewel Office; the close associa- 
tion of one man with one (weighed, numbered 
and identifiable) mace came to an end. In 
the later eighteenth century the House cf 
Commons’ Serjeant is found using a variety 
of maces. Yet during a great part of that 
time the Jewel House Day Books record the 
recurrent receipt and delivery of the 
‘*Speaker’s mace.’’ No constitutional sig- 
nificance can be attached to such entries by 
very inferior Jewel Office clerks. 

The mace symbolizes the personal executive 
power of the sovereign. That power has been 
transferred to ministers and officials. So 
far as it resides in the House of Commons 
and is exercised, under its control, by the 
Speaker as representative of the House, so 
far the mace still represents the authority 
of the Crown. The Serjeant-at-Arms in 
action is the House exercising its powers by 
warrant issued and signed by its Speaker, 
under the sanction of the Crown, as proved 
by the display of a royal mace. The ques- 
tion has been asked whether the House could 
function without a mace. I have no author- 
ity to answer that, but may suggest that the 
validity of a sitting of the House cannot be 
allowed to depend on so small a matter. 
Once the session has been opened by the 
Crown, the House meets and works as and 
when and where it may appoint. It neither 
asks nor requires further authority. The 


mace on the table does not make the House | 
effective, any more than a truncheon makes 
the policeman, though either weapon may, 
after its sort, be a ‘ 
trouble.’ 


“very present help in 
It is common knowledge that one 


, 
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| Assembly in Australia no longer uses the 
| cheap wooden substitute which some years 
ago replaced its stolen silver mace. When, 
in July, 1930, an excited M.P. at West- 
| minster rushed up to the table and seized 
the mace, he was speedily let and hindered 
| by the Serjeant and Doorkeepers. I have 
heard dispute as to what would have been 
the effect if an important third reading divi- 
sion had just been called and the raider had 
contrived to get away with his booty. The 
answer surely must be ‘‘nil’’ so far as the 
proceedings of the House were concerned. If 
the sovereign should die when the House is 
not in session, there is a statutory duty laid 
on Parliament to meet forthwith. In such 
an event even a dissolved Parliament must 
come back from its decent sepulture. The 
Speaker and Serjeant might be in far coun- 
tries, and the mace undergoing repair; but 
no lack of any or all of the three could be 
allowed to delay the urgent reassembling cf 
the House. 

The suggestion that a Lord Chancellor has 
ever taken a mace out of the country is quite 
wrong. The insignia of the office are robes, 
purse and mace. It is disputable whether 
purse or mace should go abroad. Lord Bir- 
kenhead, when he visited Brussells officially, 
was accompanied by purse-bearers and purse. 
The purse seems a little superfluous, seeing 
that its ostensible raison d’étre is to hold the 
Great Seal, which must remain in_ the 
Realm; for if the Keeper of the Great 
Seal is abroad for any reason, his office is 
put in commission. The mace, the symbol 
of royal power, could have no significance in 
another country, and would be even more 
out of place than the purse. 

J. V. Kirto. 

HURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (celxvii. 182, 246, 377).—Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, daughter of the well-known 
High Church Vicar of Cranbrook and Apple- 
dore, Kent, presented a complete set of 
communion vessels to her parish church in 
memory of her father, the Rev. John John- 
son, A.M. I have mislaid the reference, or 
T would have added the name of the church. 

F. W. Cock. 

HRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL (clxvii. 

297, 339).—The 1832 item is by James 
Anderton and the 1834 one by the Rev. W. 
Trollope. Among the Sloane MSS. are many 
interesting documents relating to the school, 


including lists of the Presidents and Gover- 
nors, 1681-82. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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ENRY MANNOCKS (clii. 100, 178; 


clxvii. 334, 372, 393).—The subject of | 


the marriage of Lord Edmund Howard to 
Margaret Mundy, and her sugsequent mar- 
riage to Henry Mannocks, was dealt with 
by me under the heading of ‘ Lord Edmund 
Howard, Father of Queen Catherine How- 
ard’ at cxlix. 419. Owing, no doubt, to the 
fact that the Index did not embody the names 
of Margaret Mundy or Henry Mannocks, 
this note seems to have been overlooked by 
subsequent contributors dealing with the sub- 
ject. I think it is clear, from the ages of 
the daughters and heirs of Dame Margaret 
Howard, that they were the issue of her mar- 
riage with Mannocks, not, as R.S. B. sug- 
gests, of the Howard husband. Moreover, 
these ladies would not have been the heirs 
of Mannocks, unless his children. In my 
paper above referred to, I quoted the parish 
registers of Streatham, Surrey, for the burial 
of Dame Margaret Howard there, 22 Jan., 
1565/6. This makes it evident that Stret- 
ham, in Cambridgeshire, suggested by 
H. F., is quite out of the question. H. F. 
is quite correct as to Margaret Howard not 
being an heiress. Vincent Mundy, the 
eldest son, succeeded to the manors of Mar- 
keaton, Mackworth and Allestrey, Co. Derby. 
Presumably the widow of Lord Edmund How- 
ard married Mannocks between April, 1539, 
when Howard died, and 1542, when the eldest 
daughter was born (the year of Catherine 
Howard’s execution). 
P. D. Munpy. 


Margaret’s first husband, Nicholas 
Jenyns, of Vann Manor, Surrey, was ap- 
pointed Serjeant Skinner to the King on 
27 Sept., 1518, in succession to his dead 
brother Thomas. He was Master of the 
Skinners’ Company in 1519, 1521, 1525, and 
1529. One would like to know how Barnard 
Jenyns became possessed of his house at 
Streatham, which, as his will states, was in 
Surrey and not Cambridgeshire. 

Dame Margaret’s daughters require more 
correct allocation. Juliana, who was aged 
thirty-five in 1564/5, was therefore born in 
1530, and was the daughter of Nicholas 
Jenyns, who died in 1531, the next year. 
Ann, aged twenty-seven in 1564/5, was born 
in 1538, and was therefore daughter of Sir 
Edmund Howard, Kt., who died in 1539, the 
next year. (Sir Edmund Howard is incor- 
rectly called Haworth in some printed pedi- 
grees). Margaret, aged twenty in 1564/5, 
and so born 


Dame 


| bel, daughter of Dame Julian Holcroft ? 
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in 1545, must have been the | 
daughter of Henry Mannock, born two years | 
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after their son Thomas. I deduce this on 
the assumption that the dates given by your 
correspondents are correct. 

Juliana married, as_ her first husband, 
Hugh Knight, whose family gave name to 
Knight’s Hill, Surrey. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 

Hertford Museum. 


H. F.’s reply is perhaps not quite correct 
in saying that Julian, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Holeroft, married Edward Manners, 
Srd Earl of Rutland. Surely G. E. C. is 
right in saying that the Earl’s wife was Isa- 
The 
Rutland Papers seem to bear this out. 

C. A. Braprorp. 
S!: PAUL AND POLYBIUS (clxvii. 313). 


—The older books on St. Paul did have 
something to say about his vocabulary as 


compared with that of Polybius. Light- 
foot (1879) on Phil. i. 20, said: 


‘the verb [ dmoxapadoxéw| is not uncommon 
in Polybius and later writers.’ Sanday and 
Headlam (1895) on Rom. viii. 19, said: 
“the subst. | doxapadexia] frequently in 
Polyb. and Plutarch.’’ I think, however, 
that they and F. H. Bowring must be wrong 
about the occurrence of the substantive in 
Polybius. The verb is in _ Polybius 
right enough (xviii. 31, 4, droxapadoxeiy riv 
’Avtixov mapovoiay, and elsewhere), but the 
noun is possibly a coinage of St. Paul (see 
J. H. Moulton and G. Milligan, ‘ The Vocab- 
ulary of the Greek Testament illustrated 
from the papyri and other non-literary 
sources,’ 1914-29, s.v.; also J. H. Moulton 
and W. F. Howard, ‘A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek,’ 1929, p. 274). 

The new Liddell and Scott quotes 
dxardAvros from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(first century B.C.) and dvamoddynros from 
Polybius (xii. 21. 10). 

Moulton and Milligan quote créyo 
‘endure’’ from an Alexandrian erotic frag- 
ment of the second century B.c. They also 
cite Philo for an example of its general use 
in late Greek. For the sense of ‘* ward off’’ 
they cite Polybius iii. 53, 2. 

The whole matter really comes under the 
wider question of the relation of New Testa- 
ment Greek to the Hellenistic Kown, a question 
which has been fully treated by G. A. Deiss- 
mann (‘ Bible Studies’ and ‘ Light from the 
Ancient East’) and by J. H. Moulton and 
| his collaborators. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University, 
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corr QUERY: ‘‘ THE ARCHBISHOP 

OF GRANADA’S APOPLEXY” 
(clxvii. 368).—The Archbishop of Granada is 
a character in Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas,’ book vii, 
chapters 2, 3, and 4. He takes Gil Blas into 
his service and conceives a high opinion of 
him. 
preacher and afraid that as he grows old 
his sermons may become feebler without his 
realising it, he makes Gil Blas promise to 
let him know as soon as he judges that his 
mental powers are losing their vigour. He 
assures him that he will receive such a hint 
as a mark of Gil’s friendship, ‘‘ and,’’ said 
he, ‘‘it will be your interest to let me 
know, for if I find that people in the town 
are saying that my sermons are not as good 
as they have been, and you have not warned 
me, you will be no longer my friend, and 
will lose the good fortune in life which I 
have promised you.’? One day the Arch- 
bishop has a fit of apoplexy. In a few days 
he seems quite recovered. The next sermon, 
however, which he preaches, strikes Gil Blas 
as not quite up to his usual standard. To 
make sure, however, he waits for another 
and this is decisive. He overhears, too, 
other members of the congregation whisper- 
ing to one another ‘‘ Voila un sermon qui 
sent l’apoplexie.”” After some hesitation 
Gil Blas tells his master that though his ser- 
mons are always admired, yet this last one 
does not seem to have had as strong an effect 
on the auditors. The Archbishop expresses 
great surprise, assures him that his mental 
powers are as vigorous as ever and that he 
will henceforth choose sounder judges of 
them. He then tells Gil Blas to apply to 


his steward for a hundred ducats, and takes | 
leave of him wishing him ‘‘ toutes sortes de | 
plus de goitt,”’ | 


prospérités, avec un peu 
There are half-a-dozen pictures of the pre- 
late among Jean Gigoux’s illustrations to 
‘Gil Blas.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 

A®“yY DRESS: PROTECTIVE 

OUR (elxvii. 313, 377).—Khaki was 
served out to the troops in the Mediter- 
ranean for general everyday use, about 1896. 
In January, 1898, when the troops proceeded 
up the Nile, they were clothed and equipped 
in khaki. 

When my battalion arrived in South Africa 
early in 1900, all troops were similarly 
dressed, and when the C.I.V.’s joined us in 
‘* Bruce Hamilton’s Force,’’ they were cer- 
tainly dressed in khaki. I have always been 
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Being proud of his powers as a | 


COL- | 


under the impression that the C.I.V.’s were ' 
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| specially recruited for service in South 
| Africa; if so, where did they get their uni- 
| forms, other than khaki? What does Quarr 
imagine they were dressed in? 

I am of opinion that esprit de corps had 
more to do with the delay in intreducing 
khaki than had lack of intelligence on the 
part of the authorities. 

To explain my meaning, I will quote the 
cases of two battalion commanders who, as 
late as 1914, refused to accept khaki kilts 
for their men. Nothing less than their own 
| tartans would do. 


Otp BRIGADE. 


ARDINAL GUALTA AND VERCELLI 
CATHEDRAL (clxvii. 361; s.v. ‘Mem- 
orabilia ’’).—The above-mentioned Cardinal, 
of whom ‘‘ Sybil Anthony ’’ has written in 
the London Mercury for November, and to 
| whose intriguing letter you draw notice at 
the reference, had some connection with 
Cambridge. In the garden of the vicarage 
at Old Chesterton, stands a building said to 
have been built by an Abbot of Vercelli. 
The late Vicar thought it was the home of 
the parish priest. In the church is a paint- 
ing—very modern looking—of a Cardinal 
who is styled Cardinal Gwalta. For his ser- 
vices in England he received the benefice of 
Chesterton, changing its dedication to the 
present one-—-St. Andrew of Vercelli. It is 
not unlikely that he took back to Vercelli 
more than one MS. and also engaged some of 
the skilled masons then—XIII-cent. work- 
ing on our cathedrals, to exercise their talent 
on the church he built in Vercelli. 


F. P. Leypurn-YARKER. 


JNDERGROUND FONTHILL  (celxvii. 
351).—Your correspondent, S. H.’s as 
sumption that the tunnel under the road in 
what is locally known as ‘‘ Dark Walk”? is 
Fonthill Parish, had something to do with 
Beckford is certainly correct. 

I am nearly sixty-four years old, and I 
can well remember an old lady of this neigh 
bourhood, when I was about twenty, telling 
me that Beckford would never have been 
elected to any gentleman’s club in London. 

For this reason he was a recluse, and built 
these tunnels under the highroad so as to pass 
from side to side of his park unseen by the 
public. aa 

He also built or scratched out a similar 
tunnel near Stone Gate, Fonthill Abbey, 4 

| couple of miles from Dark Walk, and he sunk 
'a road from Hindon to Fonthill Bishop, and 
passed it under the ridge, so as to be able to 
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ride or walk along the ride without being 
seen. 

He was certainly mad, but the line that 
divides brilliancy from lunacy is very diffi- 


cult to define. 
J. W. 


ARCOURT’S FEE, COVENTRY (elxvii. 
369).—No part of Coventry is, or as far 

as my knowledge extends ever has been, called 
Harcourt’s Fee. JI cannot recall the name in 
any medieval document. It does not occur 
in the ‘‘ Leet Book’’ (1384-1555). William 


BENETT-STANFORD. 


Houcutt was sheriff in 1599, but I failed to | 


find the name among the seventeenth-century 
Mayors. I do not possess a list of the 
churchwardens. The name Harcort, George, 
fruiterer, does, however, occur in White’s 
‘Warwickshire Directory,’ 1874. The author- 
ity for the early possessions of “Coventry 
monastery is the cartulary of that religious 
house in the Public Record Office (Exch. 
K.R. Mise. Bks., vol. xxi.). 


M. D. H. 


Twenty references to early members 
of the Harcourt (originally Harecourt) 
family and their property will be found by 
referring to the Index of Names in Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire. . » 1656,’ folio. 

Wma. JAGGARD. 


OUGER OF COVENTRY (clxvii. 369).— 
Very little has been written about the 
Coventry silk and ribbon manufacturer. Per- 
haps M. S. S. might glean some informa- 
tion from the authorities, Reports of Com- 
missions, and so forth, cited in the article 
in the ‘ Victoria Co. History’ (Warwick- 
shire ii.) on the Ribbon Industry of Coven- 
try, and from the works of Charles Bray, 
and also from back files of the Coventry Mer- 
cury. The Weavers’ Company is still in 
existence. There are two ancient parish 
churches here, St. Michael’s (the present 
cathedral) and Trinity. Probably the former 
is intended as it is always put first. The 
register (unpublished) dates from 1698. 


M. D. H. 


Four parish churches of Coventry 
sess ig any one of which may furnish 
the required information. 

(1) St. Michael’s (now transformed into 
the Cathedral). Its registers began in 1698. 

(2) Holy Trinity (which stands within one 
hundred yards of St. Michael’s, similarly to 
two churches at Evesham). Its registers date 
from 1561. 








pos- | 


(3) St. John’s, or Bablake Church. Its 
registers commenced in 1734. 
(4) Christ Church. Its 

in 1832. 

Documents relating to the old Coventry 
Mercers’ Company may also afford help. Ap- 
plication should be made to the Public Lib- 
rarian, Coventry. 


registers started 


Wm. JAGGarD. 
({EOMETRY AND LETTERING (elxvii. 
371).—The Vatican Library contains a 
precious manuscript (lat. 6852), in which 
Felix Felicianus (circa 1463) described his 
manner of designing Aritiqua letters, and 
this is perhaps the oldest work of this sort. 
The first printed book on these matters 
seems to be the one, printed at Parma in 
1480. See:— 
A Newly Discovered Treatise on Classic 
Letter Design printed at Parma by Damianus 
Moyllus circa 1480. Reproduced in facsimile 


with an Introduction by Stanley Morison. 
Paris: Pegasus Press, 1927. 
Ferdinando Ruano, a_ scribe at the 


| Vatican Library, let in 1554 at Rome appear 


his work of 88 pages, ‘Sette Alphabeti di 
varie lettere, formati con ragion geometrica,’ 
where he elucidated his geometrical scheme 
for the design of lettering, and this book is 
something of a classic among treatises on 
letter design. 


Otto F. Basrer. 


S. L. will find some of the information 
he is seeking at p. 193 of ‘ Typographical 
Printing Surfaces,’ by Legios and Grant 
(Longmans, 1916). It is a huge and mar- 
vellous book. 

A. S. E. ACKERMAN. 


MARTINEZ SIERRA: PRIMAVERA 

EN OTONO (celxvii. 334).—To my know- 
ledge this play has not been translated into 
Nnglish, though I was inclined to do so while 
in London in 1929. 

The actors sum up to eight, and the action 
develops itself during three acts, the first 
in an hotel room in Madrid, the second and 
third in a country-house of a tiny village 
by the coastside. 

Helena, after an absence of fifteen years, 
returns to her country to find out that her 
daughter Augustina, left when a child to her 
husband, has a sweetheart (novio) the son 
of the local priest, who insists on the condi- 
tion that, before getting married to her, the 
estrangement between her parents due to the 





artistic career of Helena as a singer, should 
come to an end. 
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In the seas act Sikes is einiditins a 
fortnight in her husband’s country-house, 
where she falls ill and is visited by all kinds 


mentality, among them a diplomat and fer- 
vent admirer of hers, only three years older 
than her prospective son-in-law, who is as 
much shocked with the ways of artists as his 
sweetheart’s father. 

In the third act, Helena renounces a pro- 
posal to sing in America; her admirer, the 
diplomat, is to marry her daughter and leave 
for Peking, his latest appointment, while the 
eldest couple are starting life again: ‘‘Spring 
in an autumnal setting.”’ 

An ENGLISHWOMAN IN EXILE. 


PaAMPILLION (elxvii. 
answer hardly meets the 

of the querist, who asks 

and Lincolnshire families of 


requirements 
for Rutland 
the name. 


The name is found in Essex as early 
as 1306. (Trans. Essex Arch, Soc., xviii., 
pp. 137-8). There is a __ seventeenth- 


century farm-house in the parish of Debden 


called Pamphillion’s Farm. In Trans. 
Essex Arch. Soc., xvii. (1926) is a_ long 
article on this Essex family (pp. 75-82). 


They held considerable land in Widdrington 
and are found in adjoining parishes, Deb- 
den, Rickling, Quendon, Chasetion, in Essex, 
and Little Hadham in Herts. Five of them 
were violin-makers. It can hardly be called 
a rare name. In Debden and other parish 
registers are several entries. In Widding- 
ton register from 1666 and ninety-two years 
onward are forty-two baptisms, seven mar- 
riages, and twenty-one deaths. 

In Essex Visitations (Harleian publica- 
tion) (pp. 689-691) is a Papillon pedigree 
traced from David P., b. 1581, d. 1659. He 
was of Lubenham, Co. Leicester, and was 
son of Thomas P. (died 1608). 

This pedigree is brought down to 1839. 
The arms given are, Az. a chev betw. three 
butterflies volant arg. 

WoW P 


I met a family of this name in 1914. They 
then lived at Maidstone, to which town [ 
understood their family belonged. I have 
never met persons of the name excepting 
these. 

Maidstone, I believe (but would not defin- 
itely state), to be one of those towns in which 
Huguenots settled, who perpetuated their 
names, which often survive in strange forms. 


HELEN. 
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HE CONCISE OXFORD FRENCH 
DICTIONARY’ (clxvii. 366).—Since 


| my note on this work was printed I have 
of queer people according to her husband’s | 


332, 374). — The | 


| 1831, thus :— 


learned that aplustre is a Latin term for 
a post rising from the stern of Roman ships, 


| which was often ornamented with streamers 


and emblems. There is no reason, therefore, 
why aplustre should appear in a French- 
English dictionary. 

W. W. Grtt. | 


LD LAGS ”’ (clxvii. 369).—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
has: ‘‘ Lag (Laeg) Cant. 1. A convict 
under sentence of transportation, 1812; also 
Lag-ship 1812. 2. A term of transportation, 
or penal servitude, 1821; also a returned lag, 
1826.’ 
The ‘ 


Dict. of Slang,’ Farmer and Henley. 
1912. 


“Lag. 1, Sentence of transportation, 
penal servitude. 2. A returned transport, 
convict, ticket-of-leave man. 1811. 3, 
Water ; also Lage, 1573. 3. To catch. 1580.” 
ALFRED WELBY. 

In his ‘ Etymological 
Modern English’ (1921) Professor Ernest 
Weekley writes under ‘ Lag,’ ‘‘ In sense of 
convict under sentence of transportation, it 


comes from an obsolete lag, to carry off, steal 
(Tusser).’’ 


Dictionary of 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


LD MEASURES OF DISTANCE (elxvii. 
352, 390).—I believe that * ‘*c.m.’’ means 
country miles, while ‘‘m.m.’’ means mea- 
sured miles. It is certainly a fact that the 
old English mile contained ‘10 furlongs, and, 
though abolished in 1439, it still lingered on 
in common use; and is still to be found in 
Ireland and Scotland. The present English 
mile, of course, contains 8 furlongs. 


Ernest A. KEnt. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED (elxvii. 371). 
—Like thousands of other old folk-sayings, 
the actual authorship is unknown, but the 
say ing occurred in print over a century since. 
It is found in ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae’ by 
Christopher North (i.e, Prof. John Wilson, 
1785-1854) issued by the ‘‘ Ettrick Shepperd ” in 


“One man, says the auld proverb. is born 
wi’ a silver spoon in his mouth, and another 
wi’ a wudden ladle.” 


Wo. Jaaearp. 


EFERKENCE WANTED (elxvii. 352). — The 
reply to “N. G.’s ” query about “ Will you 
take the long path me me?” is, that it is to be 
found in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,’ at the end of chapter xi. 


F. G. Waker. 
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The Library. | 





Bibliography of British History. Tudor 
Period, 1485-1603. Edited by Conyers 
Read. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
£1 10s. net). 


T would be difficult to point to many single 

works which have done more for historical 
studies than Gross’s ‘ Sources and Literature 
of English History.’ Published first in 
1900, and in 1914, after Gross’s death, re- 
issued under the care of the Department of 
History of Harvard, with certain additions 
and alterations, it has set up a norm for 
publications of this kind, to which similar 
work on the centuries following 1485 had 
but to be conformed. Accordingly, under 
the auspices of our own Royal Historical 
Society and of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, preparation was soon made for tack- 
ling the historical literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Eventually the 
English and American committees at work 
on the project agreed to proceed independ- 
ently. The English took the Stuart period, 
and their volume, under the ae of 
Professor Godfrey Davies, was published in 


ing Gross. 
according to date of publication—perhaps 


ence. 
divisions. 





1928. The American volume, dealing with 
the sixteenth century, produced under the 
guidance of Dr. Conyers Read, is now before 
us. 

In his preface, the editor tells us that he 
has undertaken to include everything of im- 
portance published before 1 Aug., 1932, 
though—very naturally, too—he does not feel 
perfect confidence as to completeness for pub- 
lications brought out since 1 Jan., 1930. The 
one omission, however, to which we cannot 
forbear calling attention, is of date 1927 -- 
Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigieneses.’ 

The bibliography is comprised under eleven 
sections with three additional sections, ‘ Scot- 


land,’ ‘ Ireland,’ ‘ Wales,’ under which the | 


sections of the main work appear, where 
they are required, as sub-sections. It was a 
good plan, we think, to abandon the asterisks 
with which Gross used to mark important 
titles, and substitute for these short introduc- 
tory paragraphs at the head of each sub- 
division, grouping together the main authori- 
ties, and giving reference numbers to the list 
Where fuller particulars are to be met with. 
In use these introductory paragraphs will cer- 
tainly prove to be among the best features of 
the volume. The arrangement of titles within 
each section is generally alphabetical accord- 


ing to authors and catch title, in this follow- | 


The Stuart volume is arranged 


ideally more correct but less easy for refer- 
Most of the sections fall into two 
1. Sources; 2. Later Works. In 
general the good books worth attention are 
listed; but a certain number of bad ones 
have been included in order to warn students 
against them. 

Comments are fairly frequent and in most 
cases of a kind to be of great service. The 
hints on the value of sources are often speci- 
ally to be commended; and such a note as 
‘* good, brief account .. . but slights record 
publications ’’--stating, that is, something 
definitely lacking—is well worth while. We 
do not feel so sure about the ‘‘ useful but 
inaccurate,’’ ‘‘ valuable but inaccurate ’”’ 
which occur not very infrequently. A word 
or two showing us in what direction to look 
for usefulness or value is certainly to be 
desired. 

On some writers whose authority is wont 
to be matter of dispute, this bibliography 
speaks favourably. Thus Burnet’s ‘ History 
of the Reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land’ is ‘‘a work of great learning and 
value ’’ without qualification, and Froude’s, 
‘“‘ despite many mistakes in detail and a pro- 
nounced anti-Catholic bias, is still invalu- 
able.’”” Again, we observe no uncertainty 
expressed concerning the complete _ re- 
liability of Gasquet. The curious reader 


will look out for what is said on 
one or two modern much-read books. He 
will find Frederick Chamberlin’s ‘ Private 


Character of Queen Elizabeth’ stigmatized 
as ‘‘ unreliable’; Lytton Strachey’s ‘ Eliza- 
beth and Essex’ called ‘‘ suggestive.’’ In 
connection with the former of these we noted 
commendation of J. E. Neale’s caustic review 
of Chamberlin in History, which attempts 
to establish a canon and apocrypha of stories. 
No inconsiderable proportion of the best 
studies entered here is still only to be found 
in periodicals, and in regard to these students 


| will specially appreciate this volume. 


One may profitably notice the numerous in- 
dications of unworked fields; for example, 
the great amount of Elizabethan material 
lying unedited in the British Museum; the 
lack of authoritative scholarly lives of 


| Leicester or Erasmus; the history of Par- 
| liament in the sixteenth century still to be 
' adequately written, and the want of a satis- 


factory bibliography of economic history as 
a whole. 
Occasional strictures on the editing of the 
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Calendars of State Papers tend to bring out 


the fact that this editing has steadily im- | 


proved, as indeed anyone who uses the calen- 
dars soon comes to recognize. 

The amount of important—not to say indis- 
pensable—French and German work on Eng- 
lish history of the sixteenth century is truly 
impressive seen thus somewhat as a whole. 

Dr. Conyers Read in his preface modestly 
takes for granted that faults will be found 
with this bibliography; we take it that that 
is inevitable; that in the hope of a second 
edition, he will receive many notes in the 
way of criticism and suggestion. But we do 
not think that these will prove to be such, 
either in kind or number, as seriously to dis- 
quiet him and his co-adjutors. They ought 
to be chiefly aware of satisfaction in having 
met a definite need in a manner to serve 
not only as guide but also as inspiration to 
the historical student for many years to 
come. With the companion work of Gross 
and Davies, this bibliography must be found 
in every library that aims at furthering real 
work on history in any serious way. 


OBITUARY, 


JAMES GEORGE JOSEPH PENDEREL- 
BRODHURST. 


Ir is with very deep regret that we record 
the death—which occurred in the early hours 
of Dec. 2, after an operation—of Mr. 
Penderel-Brodhurst, an old and_ highly 
valued friend of ‘N. and Q.’ As most of our 
readers will know, he was a writer and jour- 
nalist of outstanding ability and achievement. 
After a good deal of editorial work and work 
as leader-writer for many years on the old 
morning Standard, he became in 1905 editor 
of the Guardian. He carried the paper suc- 
cessfully through the years of the war and 
on to 1922, and after his retirement con- 
tinued his close association with it. This 
meant, when ‘ N. and Q.’ was transferred to 
the Guardian, closer association than before 
with ourselves, and for three years past our 
readers have had the benefit of his judgment 
and his wide knowledge during the absence 
of the Editor on holliday. His principal 
work outside journalism was ‘ The Life and 
Times of King Edward VII’; he also wrote 
‘Worcester’ and ‘ Birmingham’ in Dent’s 
‘Cathedral Series,’ and, in collaboration, 
“The Royal River’ and ‘ Abbeys and 
Churches of England and Wales,’ besides 150 
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Burleigh Street, 


| articles in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannic 
and a share of ‘ A Glossary of English Fy 
niture of the Historic Periods.’ 

To those who still love the Stuart ¢ 
his name has, of course, a more rom : 
significance. He was of the family of that 
Penderel who will be remembered for ever” 
in connection with King Charles and the og 
tree, and was himself Both a beneficiary 
the distributor of the famous pension com 
ferred for that service. Moreover, though } 
more or less allowed it to lapse, he was the” 
holder of a Sardinian marquisate, bestowed 
upon an ancestor in 1732 for service to the 
Stuart cause, and would on rare occasiong. 
sign himself jestingly Penderel di Boscobel 

But to those who knew him, these pleasa 
associations, and even his fine record of wor 
done, will count for little compared with him 
| self and their sense of loss. Besides 
| kindness and readiness with any help, 
| had the gift of a gallantry which can m 
| anything and which does not grow old 
| quality to make its possessor while with hi 
friends the most inspiriting companion, 
when he has gone from them the most pain 
fully missed. 


| 
| 
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CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 374, col. 2, 1. 46, for “ Brocking 
read Bocking. 


4 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should he 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londo 
W.C2, and not to the printer at High Wy 
combe. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infow | 
mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to give within p 
theses—immediately after the exact headi 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found, 4 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
a to put in th» top left-hand corner @ 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. fess 

Tae Manager will be pleased to forwa 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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